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MR. BOND AND THE “MARGERY” 
MEDIUMSHIP 


(Published by Order of the Executive Committee.) 


In an early number of the Journat there will be published an article 
commenting on the report of Dr. Harold Cummins of his examination of 
certain thumbprints in England said to be seance-room productions of the 
Margery Mediumship, published in Vol. XLIII pp. 15-23 of the Proceed- 
ings of the Society for Psychic Research (London, April 1935). Our 
members were informed in a supplemental number of our JourNnat for 
May of the discharge of Mr. Bond as Editor and the reasons therefor 
(JournaL A.S.P.R. Vol. XXIX pp. 153-8). 

There have come into the possession of the Society copies of two let- 
ters passing between Mr. Bond and Mr. A. E. Schaaf of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a member of the Society. With the permission of Mr. Schaaf we are pub- 
lishing these letters for the information of our members. 

Mr. Bond’s letter was written two days after he was advised of the 
action of the Board of Trustees, apparently in an effort to explain his posi- 
tion to a member of the Society with whom he had been in correspondence; 
and is of importance in that it shows Mr. Bond in private disclaiming any 
opinion whatever that the Margery Mediumship is tainted with fraud while 
in public he acquiesces in violent charges of fraud made by a clique who 
have used Mr. Bond for their own ends and are seeking to make him an 
alleged martyr to further their own purposes. 

Mr. Bond’s letter may be taken as honestly stating his own state of 
mind in regard to the validity of the Margery Mediumship, but unhappily 
in respect to facts involving the action of others and the position of the 
Society it is full of errors and misstatements, indicating that Mr. Bond 
probably never had read Mr. Thorogood’s report with any care or under- 


standing and for the most part is ignorant of the real issues. 
Mr. Bond says 


“Dudley’s discovery of the identity of the general run of Walter right thumb- 
prints as those of Dr. Kerwin is accepted by the A.S.P.R. investigation committee, 
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who do not challenge his conclusions but merely draw from them inferences that 
he himself may have been the person responsible for the substitution.” 


There is no vestige of truth in this statement. No member of the 
investigating committee of this Society has ever doubted the correctness 
of Mr. Thorogood’s conclusions, which were that the Walter thumbprints 
and those of Dr. Kerwin were not identical. It almost seems as if Mr. 
Bond had never read Mr. Thorogood’s report. Our committee was thor- 
oughly convinced that these thumbprints are not Dr. Kerwin’s, and are 
still so convinced, Dr. Cummins to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It was for these reasons that the committee desired nothing to be pub- 
lished on this subject until it could be thoroughly considered by Mr. Thoro- 
good and others. There is not the slightest ground for the charge that Dr. 
Cummins’ report would be suppressed. On the contrary, the President of 
this Society stated to Mr. Bond in January 1935, as appears in the supple: 
ment to the May Journat, that upon the publication of Dr. Cummins’ 
report it in due time would be answered if any answer was required. In- 
stead of waiting for some such considered comment on the situation, Mr. 
Bond insubordinately rushed into print, not on his own account, but in 
the name of the Society. He had no right to do this and everything he 
said in his comments in the May Journat in the judgment of the com 
mittee is entirely erroneous. 

Mr. Bond privately wrote Mr. Schaaf that the authenticity of the 
Margery Mediumship was not questioned, but he carefully refrained from 
making that statement in his editorial note in the May JourNat, except 
to the extent of saying that the supernormality of the prints was not in 
question. If he had had any common sense, he would have known, as 
the sequel shows, and as Mr. Schaaf points out, that his editorial note 
would immediately invite the comments of every irresponsible person unv 
able to value the evidence on the subject, to the effect that all of these 
fingerprints are fraudulent. In others words, without any authority what’ 
soever, Mr. Bond created a situation in which, with a false and colorable 
show of official backing by the Society, such people could attack the Cran 
dons as imposters aiid enjoy a brief publicity as exposers of fraud and de- 
fenders of truth. 

We regret Mr. Bond's personal discomfiture on having been made 
the victim of pretended friends; but the frauds and chicaneries of alleged 
impartial investigators of psychic phenomena and the misguided efforts of 
innocent amateurs can no more be tolerated than the more obvious and 
blatant efforts of mediumistic impostors. 


American Society for Psychical Research, 
15 Lexington Ave., New York. 


May 15th, 1935. 
Mr. A. E. Schaaf, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Schaaf: 


I feel I should lose no time in informing you as to the real nature of the 
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situation as disclosed in the JouURNAL for May. This is no mere echo of the 
London §.P.R. opinions, nor is it a “new friend” towards the materialistic view- 
point. 

The authenticity of the “Margery” mediumship is not in question, and 
there has been no shadow of an attack upon her. The question is purely one of 
fact. Dudley’s discovery of the identity of the general run of “Walter” right 
thumbprints and those of Dr. “Kerwin” is accepted by the A.S.P.R. investiga- 
tion committee, who do not challenge his conclusions, but merely draw from them 
inferences that he himself may have been the person responsible for the substitu- 
tions. Therefore the fact that there have been substitutions either inadvertently 
made or deliberately contrived, is agreed by all parties concerned. The only ques- 
tion is: “Who made them?” 

The committee say “Dudley”: but Dudley energetically denies this, and 
they have no proof against him. Now Prof. Cummins finds that eight speci- 
mens which Dudley never saw are absolutely “Kerwin” prints. There is no 
question about it. Hence whoever was responsible for the substitution, it could 
not have been Dudley. The onus of discovering who the real culprit is is on 
the investigation committee and their officer Mr. Thorogood. Obviously the mat- 
ter must be cleared. Cummins is not biased. He made a straight report on the 
specimens which Thorogood gave him, and this is printed in Vol. xxii of the 
A.S.P.R. Proceedings. He was our committee’s own expert. He reported un- 
favorably, and his report was cast aside by people who had not his expert knowl- 
edge. Now he substantiates his former view, and very rightly, on the strength 
of this examination of the English specimens, and no one with any pretension to 
a reasonable and impartial view can find fault with his decision. 

I am as firm a believer in Margery’s mediumship as any one: but I will 
not stultify my intelligence by refusing to see facts, and this question is solely one 
of fact. Dr. Cummins is not a psychical researcher, but a biologist, and for this 
reason he cannot be expected to assume a supernormal explanation for replicas 
which, as is well known, can be normally produced with the greatest ease by 
the use of dies. He is therefore in order in suggesting this. We need not on - 
that account conclude that dies were used, if we can find any metapsychical 
theory which may account for these impressions being those of Dr. “Kerwin”. 

The theory which I put forward, but which was rejected by the Committee, 
was that they might be subconcious reproductions of a thumbprint which the 
medium had seen, and which remained fixed in her (subconcious) memory. It 
is a tenable hypothesis in view of certain records we have of such re-emergence of 
unconcious impressions. But Thorogood and the committee preferred to accuse 
Dudley, and now Dudley is entirely exonerated in at least eight cases, and prob- 
ably several more. 


So you see there is no surrender to subversive forces, but only a witness 
to verity and truth. 
























































































































































Yours sincerely, 
FREDERICK BLIGH BoNnD 









Mr. Schaaf’s reply to Mr. Bond’s letter is given below. It will be 
noticed that in his second paragraph Mr. Schaaf says that the Society 
should not have selected Dr. Cummins as the appeal judge. This is a mis- 
apprehension. The Society had nothing to do with Dr. Cummins’ investi- 
gations in London. They were voluntary on his part. In fact, the Society 
never had any direct relationship with Dr. Cummins. While preparing his 
resort, Mr. Thorogood consulted a great many people and among others 
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he consulted Dr. Cummins. That is the only relationship between the 
Society and Dr. Cummins. 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 17th 1935 
Dear Mr. Bond: 


I have your very interesting letter of the 15th and much appreciate your 
kindness in writing to me so fully upon the subject, and I am glad to have con- 
firmed my faith in your fairness in controversial matters of this kind. 

It is not my purpose to inflict an unending correspondence upon you over 
this subject. My only interest is not to have undue importance give to “expert” 
testimony. I do not know Dr. Cummins, but being a biologist perhaps does ex- 
cuse him for seeing things in a strictly material way. But I still fail to find lack 
of bias in his findings. Apparently the Committee, knowing his previous atti- 
tude, so opposite to that of another expert, Mr. Thorogood, should not have se- 
lected him as the appeal judge. It would have been better to have had a third 
expert, unfamiliar with any of the controversies surrounding this case, and to re- 
port only upon one single phase: Were the casts exactly comparable with the 
“Kerwin” prints, or not? It seems to me that this was all the Committee asked or 
should ask. But Dr. Cummins has gone further, and by innuendo and direct 
statement, “plastered” the Crandons with what will look clearly to most careless 
readers as a fraud expose, and thus final settlement of the matter for all time, 
which of course it is not. 

I do fully appreciate, from personal experience and observation of physi- 
cal mediumship and ectoplasmic reproduction of human forms, that subtle sug: 
gestion does play its part, making a true analysis of the originating principal very 
dificult. Hence what you say about a reproduction of such casts from subconcious 
memory does have weight with me. 

The chief interest I have in psychic research is to help build up the Cleve- 

land Public Library with books upon the subject, that the generations coming on, 
now born in atheism, may have some faith stimulated in them about at least the 
future life, which would be a stimulus to all religions. You, of course know this 
fully. 
The Crandons, by reason of their high character and standing, have pro- 
vided such evidence, and have done a great and good work, such as the late Dr. 
T. Glen Hamilton and Sir Oliver Lodge. They have suffered enough from the 
McComas-Houdini types of “investigations” in the past, and what I object to is 
that the Society, perhaps unwittingly, has greatly strengthened the hands of the 
Salters, Bestermans, Dingwalls and Prices, so that we may now expect to sce 
wide and sensational publicity about fraud and illusion in psychic research. That 
the wax was never pre-handled by Margery or Dr. Crandon, and wholly in the 
keeping of the hundreds of private and expert investigators before and after im- 
pression, will be wholly ignored. The sensation-loving press will only see an 
opportunity “to butcher to make a Roman Holiday.” 


With my kindest sentiments towards yourself, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 


A. E. SCHAAF 
2034 East 83rd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. F. Bligh Bond 
New York, New York. 










THE BERGER RHYTHM 


By R. A. Watters, F.R.S.A. 


Director, The Dr. William Bernard Johnston Foundation for Biophysical Research 









































(Editorial Note: Readers may remember that early last April the newspapers 
gave conspicuous space to articles emanating from Harvard University regarding ex- 
periments in which professors were reported to be able to “read the thoughts’, by} 
electrical instruments, of students taking part in the experiments. The following 


article describes the real nature of these experiments and discusses their possible bear- 
ing on psychic research.) 


Although Professor E. D. Adrian has endeavored to show that his 
recent researches were occasioned by Berger’s discovery, the newspapers 
still continue to publish sensational articles about “Adrian’s Discovery”. 
Despite the statements of the lay press to the contrary, the discovery of 
Berger, which has been notably advanced by Adrian & Matthews, is not of 
recent origin; and the experiments have not been devoted to “photograph- 
ing thought” as the public may have been led to believe. Now the Berger 
rhythm is an important discovery: it is an electrical effect, a rhythm, shown 
to exist in the cerebral cortex, which finally penetrates the skull and scalp, 
and which can be measured with the proper electrical equipment when elec- 
trodes are applied to the scalp. This discovery was made about six years 
ago, by Professor Hans Berger* at Jena; and he has already written some 
eight papers on this subject. 

Most scientists do not like to be misunderstood, even by the lay pub- 
lic, and for that reason it is important that discoveries of great significance 
should be reported by the newspapers as accurately as possible. 

In this paper we will give a fairly comprehensive review of work 
done by Adrian & Matthews on the Berger rhythm, and also, endeavor to 
correct some of the erroneous impressions created by the lay press. 

The rhythm, as reported by Berger, and by Adrian & Matthews, con- 
sists of an oscillation of potential with a frequency in the neighborhood of 
10 a second, which appears when the subject lies quietly with the eyes 
closed and disappears if the attention is fully occupied. Berger made his 
observations by using electrodes applied to the scalp, by using steel needles 
inserted into the periosteum of the skull, and by placing needles over an 
opening drilled in the skull. He found that the waves were of greater 
magnitude when one of the electrodes was placed over the trephined 
area in the skull than when placed either in the covering of the bone— 
the periosteum—or on the scalp. It should be said here that the Berger 


*H. Berger, Arch. f. Psychiatr. Vol. 87, p. 527, (1929). The work of E. D. Adrian, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Foulerton Research Professor, Trinity College, Cambridge, and his collaborator 
B. H. C. Matthews, appeared in Nature, Vol. 134, p. 901 (1934), and Brain, Vol. 57, Part 4, 
p. 355, (1934). The report in the latter journal, entitled “The Berger Rhythm: Potential 
Changes from the Occipital Lobes in Man,” has been used as the basis for the present article. 
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rhythm is observed when one electrode is placed on the posterior skull, 
just above the occipital protuberance, and the other is at least three inches 
away. With pad electrodes, the potential reaches a maximum of about 
1/10 millivolt. 

Berger claims that these rhythmic impulses occur in the brain, and 
his most direct proof lies in the fact that he found with needle electrodes 
the potentials are largest when the needles pierce the scalp over an open: 
ing in the skull. But to be sure that these waves did not have their origin 
in the eye muscles, or in the movements of the eyeballs, Adrian @ Mat- 
thews performed a series of experiments intended to show that their ori- 
gin was in the brain; and they found that it was not necessary to postulate 
an origin from the whole surface of the brain, but only from the occipital 
lobe. They finally concluded, then, that the origin of the Berger rhythm 
was in a fairly large region on the surface of the occipital lobe of the brain. 

Adrian & Matthews have summed up the evidence as to the origin 
of this rhythm as follows: . 


“1. The form of the waves makes it unlikely that they are due to muscular 
contractions of the usual kind, but they might be due to a clonic contraction or 
tremor. 

“2. As the rhythm only appears when there is no ocular fixation, a tremor 
of the orbital muscles might be responsible. 

“3. But rapid to-and-fro movements of the eyes give no corresponding po- 
tential waves in the scalp. Also potentials due to the eye muscles would he 
greatest when one of the electrodes is near the orbit. The waves of the Berger 
rhythm are greatest when one of the electrodes is near the occiput. 

“4. The waves are not due to potential changes in the retina, for these are 
not large enough to affect electrodes applied to the scalp. 

“5. The presence of an opening in the skull modifies the potential distribu- 
tion in a way which is readily explained if the potentials arise in the brain, but 
not if they arise outside the skull. 

“6. In trephined subjects therc is a more definite localization to the occipital 
region. 

“7. The magnitude of the potential waves shows that they are most probh- 
ably due to the simultaneous or nearly simultaneous activity of a fairly large 
region on the surface of the occipital lobe.” 


The fact that the Berger rhythm arises in the occipital region of the 
brain emphasizes its close connection with vision. Berger has shown that 
the rhythm can be stopped by non-visual activity if the subject’s whole at- 
tention is involved, but it is stopped far more effectively by a pattern in 
the visual field, however uninteresting. If the waves appear at all the 
eyes must be either shut, or the central part of the visual field must be uni- 
form, and it must not be examined too closely by the subject. Perception 
of the pattern interferes with the rhythm, but the perception of light does 
not affect it: that is, if the eyes are closed the rhythm persists, although the 
subject’ is aware that the room is light or dark and can say when the illum: 
ination is altered. If, with the eyes open, the face is fitted into an opal 
glass shade, or bowl, and the remainder of the head is covered with a vel’ 
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vet sheet; and if the opal bowl is lighted with lamps so spaced as to insure 
uniformity of light distribution, the rhythm will appear after a time; and 
when the rhythm is definitely established, the illumination of the bowl 
can be varied without causing more than a momentary pause in the waves, 
provided, of course, that the light is not unpleasantly bright. If, however, 
a narrow band of shadow is thrown across the field, the rhythm will stop. 

It will be necessary at this point to make clear what is meant by the 
“appearance” and “disappearance” of the rhythm; and this can be de- 
scribed best, perhaps, by borrowing an illustration from Adrian & Matthews, 
paper. Figure 1 is a photograph of an oscillographic tracing in which the 
eyes are both open and shut. During the period in which the eyes are 
shut—between arrows “a” and “b’—a beautiful demonstration of the 


rhythm is given; but during the period in which the eyes are open—be- 


te ‘ 
Open Shit 1 











b C d 


Figure 1. 

Oscillographic tracing of the Berger rhythm, with the eyes alternately open and shut. 
tween arrows “b” and “‘c”—the rhythm has disappeared and another type 
of oscillation has taken place; but when the eyes are shut, as is shown by 
the graph—between “c” and “d”—the rhythm is again restored. In other 
words, with the eyes closed, the Berger rhythm appears; during (pattern) 
vision it disappears; and, when the vision is again cut off, so to say, the 
rhythm reappears. 

A point of unusual interest has been brought out: three individual sub 
jects were examined who had been totally blind for several years, and in 
these subjects it was impossible to detect the slightest evidence of the Berger 
effect. This would certainly seem to indicate that the rhythm is, indeed, 
closely associated with vision; and the experiments most certainly show 
that the graphs are not the result of attempts at “thought photography”, 
but the results of certain electrical phenomena in the brain closely associated 
with vision. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that the rhythm may be abol- 
ished if the subject’s whole attention is claimed by something else, even 
though the eyes are shut: a difficult problem in mental arithmetic will 
abolish the rhythm, and it will not return as long as the subject is thus 
occupied. A great deal can go on in the subject’s mind without upsetting 
the rhythm: he may count numbers aloud; repeat familiar poetry; join in 
unimportant conversation, etc., but the moment that the attention of the 
subject is demanded, the rhythm vanishes, Even though the Berger rhythm 
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was discovered a half-dozen years ago, there are many points which remain 
to be clarified. 

The Berger rhythm has a fixed, low frequency, and appears in or near 
the visual part of the cortex in the absence of visual stimulation. Thus, it 
probably represents a spontaneous beat of a group of cortical neurons, a 
beat comparable to that of the water-beetle eye in darkness. There is an 
abolition of the rhythm by pattern vision which represents the change from 
synchronous to asynchronous action; this would follow from the disturb- 
ing effect of a mosiac of excitations in the optic tract. 

It has been assumed that the area is so much a part of the visual ap- 
paratus that when vision is cut off there will be nothing left to disturb it. 
But an intense activity in the rest of the brain will do so, and it seems that 
if vision is permanently cut off the area is not allowed to remain idle but 
becomes gradually more and more accessible to excitations from other parts. 
In the end it will be continually disturbed and will have no chance of de- 
veloping a synchronous beat. Thus the Berger rhythm is absent in the 
blind. 

The manner in which the rhythm responds to “flicker” is of especial 
interest. For these experiments the subject was placed with his face in 
the opening of an opal glass bowl, as we have described in a foregoing para’ 
graph, the convex surface of the bowl being illuminated by a 30-watt head- 
light bulb placed 12 inches away behind a sector wheel, 2 feet in diameter, 
rotated by a phonograph motor. The sector wheel was such as to give 8 
light and 8 dark intervals of equal length in each revolution. The field as 
viewed by the subject was bright in the center, and more dull at the periph: 
ery, but without the introduction of patterns the field was uniform, and 
allowed the Berger rhythm to develop with the eyes open and the light 
steady. 

Now, we have seen earlier that the rhythm, normally, is about 10 a 
second; but with the arrangement described in the preceding paragraph, 
the frequency easily reaches 25 a second. 

It was shown that the “flicker” response came from the same part of 
the head as the waves of the Berger rhythm; but this does not prove that 
they arise from exactly the same area, although it does show that the 
“flicker” response must come from the occipital lobe. It is remarkable that 
a brain area can be excited rhythmically by the flicker of light, when it 
seems to be unaffected by a single change in the degree of illumination in 
the field. Apparently, the area is not concerned with the perception of 


light, but is near enough to the striate region to be affected by a rhythmic 
pulsation there. 


II. DISCUSSION 


If the Berger rhythm represents a spontaneous beat of a group of 
neurons, it is not surprising that the frequency is much the same in all inv 
dividuals and under all conditions. Unless a different type of rhythm is im- 
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posed by “flicker” the synchronized beat can only occur on the constitu- 
tion of the cells and on nothing else. Thus the Berger rhythm is constant, 
disappointingly constant, Adrian says, for it expresses time relations 
which are determined by the fundamental properties of the cells. 

There are to be found considerable variations between one subject 
and another in regard to the persistence of the rhythm and the fluctuations 
in the size of the waves. There are also variations between individuals in 
the ease with which “flicker response” can be obtained, in the tendency 
to give waves at half the “flicker” rate, in the amount of pattern which 
can be tolerated in the visual field etc. 

It is interesting to note that there is no connection between these fea- 
tures and any of the known physical or mental traits of the different in- 
dividuals, but no effort was especially made to detect any correlation, since 
the main problem has been the neural mechanism of the rhythm. The posi- 
tion taken by Adrian and Matthews regarding the rhythm differs somewhat 
from that of Berger. Berger contends that the rhythm represents the nor- 
mal activity of every part of the cortex; afferent stimuli which claim the 
subject’s attention will cause a more intense local pulsation, but will in- 
hibit the beat over the rest of the brain, with the result that the waves can 
no longer be detected outside the skull, and visual stimuli are particularly 
effective in inhibiting the beat since vision plays the most important part 
in controlling the work of the brain. The evidence of localization and the 
rhythm induced by “flicker’” seems to Adrian & Matthews to be definitely 
opposed to this view. It is possible that the disappearance of the rhythm 
is sometimes due to inhibition rather than to the change from synchronous 
to asynchronous action. Adrian says: “Both processes would suppress the 
heat and our only reason for preferring the latter is that it operates in other 
examples of nervous rhythm which have at least a superficial resemblance to 
the Berger phenomenon.” 

Adrian & Matthews believe that the rhythm shows the negative 
rather than the positive side of cerebral activity: when an area of the cor- 
tex is idle, that is, has nothing to do, the rhythm is present; but as soon 
as the area is put to work, the rhythm disappears as is shown in Figure 1. 
Now, the rhythm induced by “flicker” represents a positive activity, but 
it is one which cannot often normally occur. “It is unlikely, therefore,” 
says Adrian, “that records made with the skull intact will give detailed 
evidence of the normal positive activity of different regions of the brain. 
The Berger rhythm shows the background of spontaneous discharge, but 
it can also show when that background is obscured and this may be in- 
formation well worth having, from the practical as well as the theoretical 
aspect.” 

Since the Summary given by Adrian & Matthews in their paper in 
Brain is, in itself, an excellent account of their researches, it will be quoted 


in full: 


“The paper deals with Berger’s discovery that regular potential oscillations 
at 10 a second can be detected in the human subject by electrodes applied to the 
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scalp. Berger’s conclusion, that the waves are due to the electrical activity of 
the cortex, is confirmed, but evidence is given to show that they arise from an 
area in the occipital lobes connected with vision, and not from the whole cortex. 
The distribution of current in the scalp indicates that the focus of maximum 
activity, though confined to the occipital region, can change its position from time 
to time. 

“The essential condition for the appearance of the Berger rhythm is that 
pattern vision should be absent. It developes when the eyes are closed or if the 
visual field is uniform, and disappears whenever the central part of the field has 
any detail. The attempt to see detail, even though the field is uniform, abolishes 
the waves: for this reason the closure of the eyes, by withdrawing the attention 
from visual phenomena, aids the development of the rhythm. Its frequency is 
not altered by changing the illumination of the field, and it is not abolished by 
the perception of light and darkness or by visual imagery. In patients who have 
been blind for some years we have not been able to detect any trace of the rhythm. 
As Berger has shown, non-visual activities which demand the entire attention 
(e.g. mental arithmetic) abolish the waves; sensory stimuli which demand atten- 
tion do so too. 

We believe that the potential waves are due to the spontaneous beat of an 
area in the occipital cortex which is normally occupied by activities connected with 
pattern vision. When the area is unoccupied the neurons discharge spontaneously 
at a fixed rate (as in other parts of the central nervous system) and tend to beat 
in unison. Vision activity and widespread non-visual activity break up the syn- 
chronous beat by exposing the area to non-uniform excitation. In man a large 
area is normally occupied with visual activities; thus when the area has nothing 
to do and is free to develop a synchronous beat the potential changes are large 
enough to be detected outside the skull. It appears that the area does not remain 
permanently unoccupied if vision is lost; in subjects who are blind it must have 
become more accessible to the rest of the brain. 

The close relation of the area to the visual mechanism is confirmed by the 
fact that the frequency of the rhythm can be altered by exposing the eyes to a 
uniform field which flickers at varying rates. The waves then tend to occur 
with the same frequency as the flicker. The frequency of the spontaneous rhythm 
varies within narrow limits in different subjects, but there is much individual 
variation in the presistence of the rhythm, uniformity of waves, etc. 


It will be seen at once that the rhythm described by Berger, and by 
Adrian & Matthews, is in no way an attempt to photograph thought; 
neither is it an atempt to photograph “thought waves.” -Since the rhythm 
is so closely associated with vision it cannot be said with certainty that 
there is a connection between the rhythm and thought. And until more 
is known about it, this subject should be considered prudently; for, while 
it may be possible to shed some light upon the subjects of thought and the 
brain’s functions by a study of different cortical areas, there is no evidence 
—at the moment—to sustain this possibility more than to say that one 
part of the brain is dependent upon the other. 

Experiments with the Berger rhythm have not been carried far enough 
to permit one to say whether or not there will be a practical side which 
may be of value to psychical research; it is quite possible that psychical 
research will, in the future, derive some benefit from Berger’s discovery, 
which opens up new paths for investigation. 

The Berger rhythm must not be confused with the experiments of 
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Dr. Charles Russ* who, a few years ago, claimed to have discovered an 
energy emanating from the human eye, and whose experiments have found 
a place, most unfortunately, in psychical literature. That the Berger rhythm 
is an important discovery, from the physiologists’ point of view, there can 
be no doubt; but whether or not it will have an immediate influence upon 
psychical research cannot be, at the present time, determined. 


*Dr. Charles Russ, was, I believe, an English physician. With a device of his own inven- 
tion, he claimed to have discovered an “energy” or “radiation’’ emanating from the human 
eye. Russ’ invention consisted of a large glass jar, the inside of which was covered with tin- 
foil: and a second glass jar, smaller than the first, that was placed within the larger vessel, and 
the intervening space filled with paraffine; in the second jar was suspended, (by a fiber) from 
a glass chimney, a so-called “solenoid” or needle, rolled from a thin sheet of mica. The needle 
was covered, inside and out, with strips of aluminum foil. Windows were provided in the 
front and back of the paraffine insulation, which permitted the “sitter” to gaze directly upon 
the needle; it was suspended within the second, or smaller, jar in such a manner as to permit 
the two ends to swing opposite the front and back windows, respectively. Each window con- 
sisted of two layers of glass. Electrically charged plates, also with windows, were mounted op- 
posite the glass windows (in the jars), and, hence, opposite the two ends of the needle. 

Dr. Russ claimed that when the gaze was focussed intently upon one end of the needle, 
it would move toward the eye; when the gaze was focussed upon the opposite end, the needle 
rotated in the opposite direction, or away from the eye; but when the eye was focussed upon 
the needle’s center, it remained stationary. 

Experiment shows that this is not the case. For if upon the needle be mounted a small 
mirror—such as is used on galvanometers—and a beam of light be directed upon the mirror, 
and thence to a scale indicated by divisions (in millimeters), it will be found that, when the 
reflected beam of light (upon the scale) is watched by a second observer, the needle actually 
remains stationary—even though the first observer believes that he sees it move to the right or 
to the left. And, because the “sitter” cannot hold his head still, due to involuntary move- 
ment, an “after-image” results, and an optical illusion takes place which accounts for the 
“movement” of the needle. 

Actually, of course, there are no known biological radiations capable of producing the al- 
leged phenomena; and experiment fails to bring to light the required proofs of their existence. 
Neither does experiment disclose the emission of an energy from the human eye capable of 
influencing the needle’s movement. 


Experimental results show, in my opinion, that the phenomena of Russ’ apparatus are due 
solely to optical illusion. 





SEANCE INCIDENT 


Revealing Knowledge Outside the Mind of the Sitter 


By VirciniA Pierson 


As an argument against those skeptics who insist that all verified facts 
received in mediumistic utterances are drawn from the mind of the sitter, 
I offer the following story: 

In the autumn of 1933 I received a letter from my sister, Mrs. H. L. 
Baggallay, who lives in England. The correspondence between us is volum- 
inous, and as we are both interested in psychic phenomena, we swap any 
experiences or stories that we may have, dealing with that subject. In the 
letter I mention she told me of an informal and unexpected sitting with 
a medium in her own house. This medium, a woman, had come to the 
small Devonshire town where my sister lives, to give a lecture and demon- 
stration, and my sister had invited her to stay the night with her. They 
had never met before. 

Sitting in my sister's drawing room, the medium suddenly said she 
felt impelled to describe to my sister and brother-in-law a scene that was 
being shown to her. She then described a country place and house, say- 
ing that it had to do with the family. There being many country houses in 
the Baggallay family and my sister having lived for thirty years in England, 
it was natural that they should have tried to fit the landscape described 
to some English countryside. However, as the description grew more de’ 
tailed and definite they realized that the house described was our old home 
at Pocantico Hills, called “Solitude”, where my sister and I had grown up. 

After mentioning many definite points of recognition—among them, 
the pond in front of the house, in which was a tiny island, and a long room, 
with windows near the ceiling and books on three sides reaching to those 
windows—the medium said that she saw the house disappearing; entirely 
demolished—and gone. This was quite accurate, for about twenty years 
ago our old place was bought by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, and some time 
later the house was torn down. It was in this state that my sister had 
last seen it. During her visit to America some years ago we had driven 
over to Pocantico Hills, and had trespassed to the extent of exploring the 
place and what remained of the foundations of the house—nothing but the 
cellar. So far, the telepathic theory might hold good. These two pictures, 
the old house as it was in our childhood, and its ruins, might have been 
drawn from my sister’s mind. | 

But the medium went on. She saw, rising on the site of the house a 
great building—a stable. At this point my brother-in-law broke in to say 
that he could not imagine anyone building a large stable in these days— 
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was it not a garage? The medium was emphatic in her denial. It was a 
stable and she could see stalls,—many stalls. There the clairvoyance ended. 

There seemed to be no particular meaning to this vision and in her 
letter to me my sister asked if I had ever heard that a stable or any build- 
ing whatever had been built on the site of our old house. Now my hus- 
band and I live on the other side of the Hudson from Pocantico Hills, and 
we had not been to “Solitude” or heard anything about it since taking my 
sister there on her last visit. I answered that I knew nothing about it but 
would investigate when I could, and then forgot all about the matter. 

Last August, about a year later, on our way to Bedford we motored 
past “Solitude”. The place has three entrance drives: an upper and a low- 
er gate, which are on the Bedford road, and what we used to call the “low- 
er road’’, reached from a little lane that turns off the highway. The site 
of the house cannot be seen from any of these entrances. As we got near 
my old home, I said to my husband that I should love to turn down the 
lane and see if the woods and the brook where we played as children— 
and where incidentally my sister always declared she saw fairies—were as 
they used to be. We passed the “lower road”, found the brook unaltered, 
and after turning back and repassing the “lower road”, we saw what had 
escaped us at first, a sign reading, “For Horses Only”. This gave a jolt 
to my memory, and my sister’s letter of more than a year before came to 
my mind. We proceeded on our way and had gone about three miles, 
wondering what that sign could mean, and reconstructing my sister’s let- 
ter in our thoughts, when we decided to turn back, in spite of the lateness 
of the hour and an approaching dinner engagement. Trespassing again, 
we drove through the upper gate, and at the last turn in the road came in 
sight of an immense group of farm buildings, built in French fashion around 
a courtyard. Apparently a stable of magnificent proportions. 

On a later visit we were courteously shown over the place by the super- 
intendant, Mr. Tompkins, and were able to verify the medium’s descrip- 
tion completely. The stable—or stables, for there is a large cow stable 
as well as a horse stable—is a vast building of stone, seeming to cover a 
city block. And there were indeed “many stalls”, both for horses and 
cows. ‘The main court or terrace is immediately over the cellar of our 
old house. Mr. Tompkins told us that the building was begun about four 
years ago and completed in May 1933, so that it was in existence when 
my sister received the description in the autumn of that year. 

This much is certain, that there was no knowledge of these facts in 
my mind or my sister’s, and that they were perceived by a sensitive three 
thousand miles away. That the medium could have connected my sister 
with her childhood home, and its later transformation, by any but super- 
normal means is a fantastic supposition. 






THE MISSION OF PSYCHIC RESEARCH 


By Feuicre O. CrossLey 


(Lecture delivered before the New York Section of the A.S.P.R.) 


Not infrequently is the question asked: “Supposing psychic phenom- 
ena have proved human survival, what good has this accomplished?” Dr. 
William Sadler asked the same question in one of his books, then pro- 
ceeded to answer it by saying that it had contributed nothing to science, 
art, literature, nor human culture. 

However, the facts in the case for Psychic Research do not support 
this statement. Whatever contributes to the advancement of literature, 
religion and science has contributed to human culture. 

Robert G. Ingersoll’s statement might fittingly have been spoken for 
psychic research: “If I can make one man think for himself, I shall not 
have lived in vain.” 

Nothing in the history of the world has encouraged independent 
thought as much as Psychic Research. One has but to turn back the 
hands of time one short century and make comparisons to realize how 
much the study of psychic phenomena has influenced not only religion, 
but literature, politics and science. Each has come under its levelling spell. 

It was Bossuet who said “The greatest intemperance of the mind is 
to believe things because we wish them to be.” That is exactly what the 
whole world was doing until the advent of psychic research: believing what 
it wished to believe, with no logical support for belief. Precedent influ- 
enced religion, science and ethics. With a courage that defies compari 
sons psychic research struck out from the rank and file, challenging the 
bigotries of religions and science with a single daring gesture. 

In answer to the materialistic person who discounts belief in immortal- 
ity as unscientific and irrational the words of Pascal fittingly express the 
attitude of psychic research: “Immortality of the soul is a thing so inv 
portant that a man must have lost all feeling to remain indifferent to what 
can be known about it.” 

But in seeking that which can be known about immortality, Psychic 
Research has also faced the possibility of having every vestige of previous’ 
ly established faith shattered. On the hypothesis that if immortality were 
true it could be proved, then only by evidence from those who had sur: 
vived death, with consciousness and individuality intact, could this proof 
be accomplished. Much therefore as Columbus set out to discover the 
lands to the West, Psychic Research set out to discover those worlds west 
of life’s setting sun. 

While skeptics discounted the raps of the Fox sisters as the cracking 
of toe joints, and other spiritualistic demonstrations as illusion, or the rev 
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sult of collusion, such brilliant minds as Sir William Barrett, Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace, F. W. H. Myers, and Henry Sidgwick braved the scorn of 
scientific confreres and founded the Sociey for Psychical Research. They 
held fast to the declaration of Epictetus: that “if we seek we shall find, 
for we have aids from nature for the discovery of truth.” 

While religionists accused them of consorting with Satan, they held 
to the sane attitude that “if any man could convince them that they did 
not think rightly, gladly would they change, for after all they sought for 
truth, by which man never yet was harmed.” That has been the attitude 
of Psychic Research ever since,—to search for truth—letting the chips 
fall where they may. By a patient process of investigation and elimination 
a fund of evidence has been established which supplants faith with facts 
regarding human survival and interworld communication. 

In the April Forum a prominent English novelist, Aldous Huxley, 
sums up the positive results of psychic research. He says “the reality of 
at least one class of supernormal phenomena has been demonstrated be- 
-yond all reasonable doubt. That phase is Cryptesthesia, which includes 
telepathy or thought transference, clairvoyance, psychometry, water divin- 
ing, and all other forms of abnormal perception not passing through the 
ordinary channels of the senses.” Huxley further says “telepathy is well- 
authenticated.” And yet less than a half century ago the greatest Ger- 
man scientist scoffed at the very suggestion of telepathy, declaring it was 
scientifically impossible. 

While skeptics jeered and condemned, Psychic Research quietly went 
its way, making deep inroads into all phases of human learning. One by 
one its findings are winning scientific confirmation, and one by one the 
most eminent scientists are making independent assertions in recognition of 
its success. Huxley states that: “The reality of cryptesthesia may be re- 
garded as established.” This is a far cry from the accusations of supersti- 
tion or deliberate fraud voiced by most men of learned profession less 
than a quarter century ago, notwithstanding the statements of savants, 
such as Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, who in the last century said: “Psychic 
science demonstrates mind without brain, and intelligence disconnected 
from a material body. It furnishes that proof of a future life for which so 
many crave, and for want of which so many die in positive disbelief.” 

Because the masses believe what they want to believe, regardless of 
any rational basis for belief, the findings of Psychic Research are still dis- 
counted by an incredibly large group of people. For, as one philosopher 
said: “People incline to treat their own limited experience as a criterion 
and deny what is not represented by something similar therein—whereas 
psychic research stands for methods, not for dogmas. It observes, experi- 
ments and infers. Confronted with allegations of unusual facts, it neither 
believes nor disbelieves. It simply investigates.” Belief or disbelief is left 
to the individual. 

When Psychic Research established the reality of telepathy between 
two mortal minds—and Huxley declares telepathy has been scientifically 
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established—it proved that mind is independent of material conducting 
agencies. I further proved that, being independent of matter as a con- 
ducting agency, any communication between a mind discarnate and one 
incarnate was no longer an unscientific hypothesis. Philosophical reason- 
ing alone indicates that survival of personality is more likely than its ex- 
tinction. The evidence needs no apology. People have clung too timorous: 
ly to materialistic or quasi-materialistic explanations. Mere telepathy from 
the living, as a general explanation, has ceased to be an intelligent argu- 
ment. Even telepathy, to be admissible, must infer something back of the 
mind which can Will it into manifestation. Telepathy from the living is 
an over-worked hypothesis! Gradually a chain of evidence is being forged 
which defies explanation by any other means than that we possess mental 
faculties which survive death, because they are essentially independent of 
the physical body. It is a curious fact that while most scientists denied 
telepathy a half century ago, many of them now attempt to explain away 
psychic phenomena as “mere telepathy.” 

It is time to become more critical and abandon equivocation. Others, 
totally ignoring the irrefutable evidence established by psychic research, 
glibly declare that all psychic phenomena are fraudulent. This attitude 
is just as inconsistent as to declare that “all science is erroneous because 
Einstein has proved that gravitational forces are illusory, that they are an 
acceleration of coordinates.” 

Within the past few years Prof. Robert Millikan has braved the 
skepticism of some of his colleagues regarding psychic science. According 
to newspaper reports, during a meeting of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety a critic was making disparaging remarks about “soul” and “spirit”. 
In reply Millikan is alleged to have said: “We have nothing more definite 
about atoms and molecules than we have about souls and spirits.” Only 
last year it is reported that he said: “Psychic science will prove that the 
mind is the one existing reality in the universe. The world is on the 
threshold of the greatest revival in the psychic ever achieved on this plane.” 
When Millikan said “this plane” it is obvious he assumed the co-existence 
of other planes. 

It is true that in the beginning of organized Psychic Research the find’ 
ings were so revolutionary to established beliefs that doubt seemed the 
normal attitude. But more and more Psychic Research and materialistic 
science have been working toward one another. 

Whereas the science of the eigtheenth century denied everything which 
could not be cognized by the senses, weighed or measured, today the field 
of scientific research is almost entirely in the domain of the invisible. An 
eminent professor at the California Institute of Technology admitted that 
“Science must either acknowledge the metaphysical world or cease its re’ 
search, because it has no alternative.” 

When we realize that astronomers have already photographed over 
two millions of nebulae, and that these contain millions of suns, and that 
millions and millions of other suns lie beyond the reach of telescopes, who 
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shall attempt to deny the possibilities of psychic phenomena, or of life be- 
yond the grave?” 

The thoughts suggested by Sir Arthur Eddington in his works The 
Expanding Universe and Science and the Unseen World, also by Sir James 
Jeans in The Stars in Their Courses and The Universe Around Us, 
open up a vastness of time and space that challenges our imagination and 
dazzles our reasoning faculties. In comparison with the revelations of 
Darwin, Wallace, Spencer, Eddington, Jeans, Lodge, Millikan, Einstein, 
and others in science, the riddle of psychic phenomena seems simple. How- 
ever Psychic Research has set a pace for academic science. Psychic Re- 
search has revealed worlds of being independent of objectified matter. Psy- 
chic Research has proved that we are dealing with energies which in great- 
er or lesser degrees of condensation go to make up our objective life. Psy- 
chic Research has also ascertained that back of all phenomena the work- 
ings of mind are apparent. While this was considered a vastly unscientific 
claim a few decades ago, we now find Sir James Jeans stating that “under 
such analysis as scientists have thus far made, the universe begins to look 
more like a great thought than a great machine. Méind, therefore, no long- 
er seems an accidental intruder in the realm of matter, but it shows evi- 
dence of a designing or controlling power that has something in common 
with our individual human minds.” 

If science is proving that the universe is more like a great thought 
than a great machine—and telepathy has proved that mind can manifest 
independent of matter—no intelligent person needs to ask, “How is it pos- 
sible that those who have passed on can communicate with those on the 
earth?” All things considered, the greater impossibility would seem to 
be that we could not communicate. 

If we measure the life of a star as millions of years, and radium and 
granite mountain silently witness the passing of countless centuries, how 
much more enduring and eternal are the qualities of the human soul? 

Psychic Research has very definitely influenced modern science. The 
late Prof. Michael Pupin, one of America’s leading scientists, in his last 
interview just before his death recently said: “Science gives us plenty of 
ground for intelligent hope that our physical life is only a stage in the 
existence of the soul. The law of continuity and the general scientific view 
of the universe tend to strengthen our belief that the soul goes on existing 
and developing after death . . . All scientific research and investigation 
are directed toward further revelation of the world beyond. All of this 
world—this present world—that we know anything about is perceived 
through the senses. We see a sunset, a rainbow, the stars, the new green 
of Spring; we hear the song of the birds; we smell the perfume of the rose; 
we taste; we feel; but it all leads to glimpses of another world.” And 
Pupin defined God as a Divine Intelligence bringing cosmos out of chaos. 
When asked where he thought this Divine Intelligence resides, he replied: 
“In the soul of man.” He furthermore said: “As a man of science I can 
state that we recognize in this life three activities of the soul—intellectual, 
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aesthetic, spiritual. So it seems to me the soul of man is the greatest thing 
in the whole universe—the highest purpose of God’s creative energy.” 

Organized Psychic Research can reasonably be accredited with being 
an incentive to such statements as those made by Millikan, Jeans, James, 
Wallace, and Pupin, for Psychic Research has made people “survival 
conscious” in a scientific sense. While heretofore, under the influence of 
religion, people simply believed, and trembled in fear of a possible disbe- 
lief, Psychic Research has placed a solid foundation which gives knowledge 
in place of belief, certitude in place of conjecture. 

To turn the tide of science into metaphysical channels has been the 
principal mission of Psychic Research. But while science was unknowing: 
ly being influenced, religion also was going through a metamorphosis be- 
cause of its influence. Even while religious leaders cried charges of fraud 
at the phenomena of the Fox Sisters and that of subsequent mediums, the 
“poisoned cup of dogmatism” which was held over the heads of the masses 
began to lose its deadly potency. Soul-enslaving doctrines were being chal- 
lenged for evidence of fact; failing proof, a wave of materialism swept 
through the ranks of religion carrying with it floundering thousands. In 
desperation a counter‘movement arose within the churches themselves, a 
movement which began to liberalize the doctrines which were an offense 
to the wisdom and beauty of God. One by one primitive dogmas, de- 
signed to create fear and subjection were and are being discarded for a 
more rational and scientific concept of life, its punishments and rewards. 

In the past there has been a divorce between science and religion, their 
ways diverging so completely as to seem irreconcilable. Psychic Research 
is becoming the great moderator. It has saved religion from being absorbed 
by superstition; and science from a crass materialism. Psychic Research 
has provided a neutral meet ‘ng ground where all prejudices have had to 
be discarded; where search for truth—whatever the result might be—has 
become paramount to personal beliefs. As a result we find modern preach- 
ers discarding the soul-enslaving doctrines of fear, and emphasizing love, 
unity and cultural progress. 

We now discover that science is touching the field of religion, as is 
evidenced by Pupin’s statement about death, heaven .and God. Is it 
not probable that if Psychic Research continues with the same wise pro’ 
cedure that it has used in the past it, too, will experience a metamorphosis? 
May not its destiny be the uniting of the two greatest endeavors of hu 
man research, science and religion? A greater mission never existed, for 
science inspires the use of individual reason, and religion evolves the finer 
sensibilities of the soul. 

When all people shall have access to this knowledge they will be con 
vinced that somewhere in the “great beyond”, though hidden from mortal 
sight, there is a world of glorious reunion—which the mystics of the ages 
have visioned, which the literatures of all races have reiterated—then out 


of the darkness of the yawning grave will shine the prophetic beams of 
an eternal life. 











INSANITY AND PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 


By Henry 5S. HILiers 


For the past twenty years I have had to contend with the opinions 
of friends and acquaintances on the doubtful sanity of any person inter- 
ested in psychic phenomena. I have also had to listen to family physi- 
cians advising patients to stay away from seances; to the psychiatrist stat- 
ing that the asylums are full of mediums; to the psychologist saying that 
psycho-analysis explains everything, and to mediums and others emphasiz- 
ing the danger of “home circles”, and so forth. 

In 1928 I endeavored to investigate such cases of insanity supposedly 
due to some phase of mediumship as I could find. I wanted to know if 
mediumship was actually the cause. I am still waiting to investigate the 
first case. 

This past winter I entered the services of a private institution for the 
insane. There were, on an average, some 150 patients about equally di- 
vided as to sex. These patients seldom remained more than three or four 
months before being transferred to State institutions, which resulted in a 
rapid turnover of cases. Searching the records, I could not find one pa- 
tient with a history of mediumship, occultism, or as a student of psychic 
science. Nor were there any records of patients who had suffered under 
the delusion of being psychically gifted. There were numerous patients 
of the religious monomaniac type, but all had been attached to regular or- 
thodox churches or to no church at all. 

That there are mediums and other occult students who have become 
insane is not doubted. When the subject is,scientifically investigated, I 
believe the statistics will show that this class will have a lower numerical 
ratio than will be the proportion of most other classes of individuals. There 
are, of course, plenty of morons in every stratum of society, but I have 
never known a medium or occultist that I could honestly classify as in- 
sane. 

Nevertheless, there is a general fear of insanity connected with psy- 
chic phenomena in the public mind. It sometimes assumes the character of 
ordinary ignorance, professional jealously or, more often, commercial mo- 
tives. The summary of my observations leads me to believe that this fear 
of insanity springs from the same source and is similar to the inherent and 
innate fear of death and the dead. 

Another concurrent belief is that psychic phenomena are common 
among the insane. This I searched for. Those afflicted with hallucina- 
tions were selected as the subjects most likely to show evidence of clair- 
voyance. These hallucinated patients carried on regular conversations with 
imaginary persons. I was able to persuade certain patients to describe 
this imagined second party to me. They would often describe in minute 
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detail the conversation, tone, sex, posture, features, clothing and so forth, 

At first I was completely misled into believing that several of the 
patients were actually seeing clairvoyantly. I can well see where a casual 
observer would make the same mistake. On closer investigation it invari- 
ably turned out that I was dealing with an unrestricted flow of hallucinatory 
pictures from the subconsciousness of the patient and nothing more. At 
no time could I find any convincing evidence of clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
psychometry or pre-vision. 

There were, however, two cases of psychasthenia that may be of in- 
terest. The first was that of a patient with suicidal tendencies. His new 
rotic train of thought would bring on a peculiar sensation of heat. He 
could in no way escape it. Standing at the open window with the thermom- 
eter near zero seemed only to increase his heat production. He explained 
he was the center of a heat area with a radius of about five feet. He said 
he knew the cause was within himself and not due to some external agen- 
cy. This sensation of heat would increase in the course of about two hours 
to such a stage that it would cause a maniacal outburst and he would have 
to be restrained. From two to six hours later he would return to normal 
as if coming out of a trance, and complain of being cold. He had no idea 
of the cause of this peculiarity and I could not trace it to a psychological 
starting point. In connection with this case may be mentioned the re- 
ported occult practices among certain Monks in Tibet: the development of 
what they call esoteric ‘tumo’ or the psychic art of generating a flow of 
heat within the physical body. It is alleged that on the coldest day only 
a thin cotton garment is worn and the novices practice by wrapping them- 
selves in wet sheets and lying in the snow. It seemed to me that the pa- 
tient was, in some unknown and uncontrollable way, duplicating these 
practices. 

The next case was that of a patient who complained of being lost be: 
cause he was floating in darkness. He was apparently in contact with his 
environment in the same manner as a hypnotic subject is with the operator. 
A similar condition is often caused by first putting the subject to sleep with 
hypnotism and then following with mesmeric passes. In the patient’s case, 
unfortunately, I could in no way gain sufficient power over his subcon- 
scious mind to overthrow this apparently fixed hallucination. In my opirv 
ion this was not an hallucination in the usual or ordinary sense, but a 
situation whereby his primary mental condition had in some manner ex’ 
ternalized the conscious portion of the mind, and possibly some of the 
subconsciousness, into the “‘etheric double.” 

From my observations, I believe that psychic phenomena are much 
more rare among the insane than the sane, if not entirely absent. And 
that any expectation of confirming psychic phenomena from this source is 
doomed to disappointment. 
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MIRACLES AND PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 


A New ArcuMENT FoR Gop AND Survival, by Malcon Grant. 
(London, 1935; Faber and Faber. 450 pp.) 


Mr. Grant’s book is a most unusual one, of great interest to students 
of psychic phenomena. He has nothing to contribute to the phenomena 
themselves, but he has made a thorough study of the data of psychic re- 
search and has worked them into a view of man and the universe that is 
primarily designed to take account of them. In other words, he has es- 
sayed the task which F. W. H. Myers almost alone among writers in 
English has attempted before him, and to which very few Continental au- 
thors— Du Prel and von Hartman may be named—have addressed them- 
selves. | 

In the course of his argument, he reviews and reconsiders the occult 
phenomena of the past hundred years, and the resulting co-ordination of 
the various kinds of psychic experience is arresting even for those who 
have followed either the activities of psychical research or of spiritualism. 
Since the rappings in Hydesville of nearly a century ago, England and 
America alone—and Mr. Grant rarely needs to go farther afield to com- 
plete his array of varied evidence—have been able to record well attested 
examples of nearly every type of supernormal event which tradition and 
history assure us have occurred throughout man’s history. Poltergeists, 
clairvoyance, apparitions, knowledge of the future, telepathy, miraculous 
cures—all are represented as Mr. Grant marshals the evidence for his thesis. 

His thesis is a highly provocative one. Hitherto even those who have 
been most inclined to assign occurrences that transcend the familiar mental 
and physical capacities of man and the customary course of nature to the 
direct action of supernatural beings—to God and the angels, to the Devil 
and his demons—have generally admitted that certain of these recorded 
phenomena were probably to be counted as “natural”, however unusual and 
mysterious, and hence were probably amenable to laws that could be de- 
termined. Thus even the most God-ridden Scotch pastor would have re- 
frained from insisting that a Highland neighbor gifted with the second- 
sight was especially graced by the Lord; and the medieval monks did not 
immediately start to groom for sainthood or to cleanse with exorcism every 
peasant whose dreams came true. There has always been a margin of the 
“natural” allowed for even in the phenomena most akin to those ascribed 
to the supernatural. ; 

This combination of the natural and the supernatural is but one of 
the theoretical explanatory possibilities that the situation suggests. Psychic 
research, of course, is a determined effort to see how far another of the 
possibilities can be carried: namely, the supposition that all such occurrences 
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are natural, subject to discoverable, verifiable law. Mr. Grant has taken 
still another of the possibilities and written an extremely interesting book 
to support it. So far as the reviewer is aware, no one has ever taken this 
position before. He maintains it doggedly and grimly through nearly five 
hundred closely argued (to say closely reasoned would be too much), pro- 
fusely documented pages. 

His thesis in brief is this: all psychic and occult phenomena are miracu 
lous. In every such event the direct and immediate agent is God. How- 
ever trivial, whether sporadic or recurrent, whether sinister or inspiring, 
true or false, in every event which seems to go counter to natural law, God 
is operative—not as ultimately permitting such things, not as the final term 
of a gradation of powers of the spirit, but as the immediately and inten- 
tionally active cause of every occult experience. 

There is a law of the natural world, Mr. Grant holds; there is no law 
for spirit—not that we are still far from knowing the laws of the world of 
spirit, nor that we may be forever unable to know what laws do govern it, 
but, simply and forcefully, that there is no spiritual or psychic law. He 
denies that we are justified in believing that we have in any way, however 
imperfectly and unsatisfactorily, been able to discover and reproduce the 
conditions which will bring about the repetition of any psychic occurrence, 
and holds that until similar preparations bring about exactly similar and 
foreseen results (a possibility which he repeatedy denies) we are not en 
titled to hypothecate laws in the psychic realm analogous to those on which 
we act daily in the realm of nature. 

Mr. Grant’s main effort has been to. present an argument which shall 
be particularly persuasive to the sceptic or materialist of the day, and most 
especially to those who pride themselves on adhering to the scientific 
method. His first step therefore is to attack the current attitude on mir’ 
acles. He restates and demolishes Hume’s famous argument, forcing the 
fair-minded opponent to admit that the evidence for miracles is fully as 
satisfactory as that for quite half the facts which science uses daily with- 
in its own field: all those facts, that is, which are established by reputable 
testimony. This opening onslaught is brilliantly done, and Mr. Grant 
shows himself a master of straightforward polemics. 

But Mr. Grant’s position naturally leads him to deny that any human 
beings are psychically “gifted”. One may be, for reasons we can never 
know, more often visited, favored or afflicted by God at His own pleasure 
than another, but, says Mr. Grant, “the theories in this essay prove that 
the connection between mediums and spiritualistic phenomena is unesserv 
tial. . . . Neither the character nor the record of a medium has any beat’ 
ing on the reality of adequately attested facts, so long as those facts are 
too marvellous to have been produced by natural means.” And further, 
“All idea of men possessing gifts and faculties has to be abandoned, in 
spite of the evidence which at first sight seems to support it.” Not even 
success in experimental telepathy will persuade Mr. Grant to modify this 
stand: God has produced the effect of making one person seem to be the 
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agent, the other the percipient in such experiments, he holds. They are 
still utterly lawless miracles. 

Another consequence of his thesis is that he must deny that any reve- 
lation can convey certain truth. Not only is it impossible to be sure of 
the truth of any revelation, according to this author, but it is a sign of 
God’s wisdom that this is so. Man must work out his own salvation; he 
has been given reason to weigh and discriminate, and must use this hu- 
man reason upon even those revelations which seem to come most un 
mistakably from above. In itself this stand has much to recommend it, but 
Mr. Grant goes on to say that God is as apt to deceive, to mislead, to con- 
fuse His creatures by lies and false wonders as He is to utter truth. The 
author arrives at this astounding conclusion by necessity; for either his con- 
tention that God is the immediate cause of every psychic happening—of 
every sinister haunting and every lying communication, as well as of those 
miraculous interventions which save ‘men from death, restore them to 
health or hearten them for combat—is false, or he must reconcile the na- 
ture of God with evil phenomena as well as good. 

The God that thus emerges will seem to most readers more like the 
Demiurge or like Caliban’s Setebos, than like, even, the wrathful and venge- 
ful God of the earlier Hebrews. The contemplation of his own God-mon- 
strosity appears to have given even the theory-riding Mr. Grant pause, 
for toward the end of his book he tries to reinstate this Creator as a God 
of love and compassion. And, quite inconsistently, he argues for the reali- 
ty of communication between the living and the dead; never quite abandon- 
ing his contention that we cannot at any time be sure of its validity, but 
seeing evidence, in the frequency with which God produces in men the il- 
lusion of intercourse with the next world, of His purpose to remind us 
of the likelihood (Mr. Grant seems to feel, the certainty) of a hereafter. 

Not many readers will be persuaded by Mr. Grant’s carefully elab- 
orated argument; and our reluctance will not arise, as he seems to feel, 
either from a parti pris or from stubborn materialistic blindness. Without 
condescension, it should be possible to say that Mr. Grant has fallen into 
an extensive error through being, as he himself is the first to admit, an 
unphilosophical thinker. Obviously ungrounded in epistemology, his first 
coming to grips with the problem of knowledge has overthrown him. The 
reasons he adduces for our being unable to discover the laws of the spiritual 
world would be fully as cogent if produced to persuade us of our inability 
to know with certainty any fact, in this world or the next; but it has not 
occurred to him, except glancingly, to question our justification for trust- 
ing our senses’ report of the world around us. This is not only the error 
of the “plain man”, it is the error of all those scientists and naive material- 
ists whom Mr. Grant is out to convert. Since this is so, it seems probable 
that he will make only a very few converts to his system of “positive 
theism”, and that more thinkers are likely to turn to the theories he dis- 
carcs so high-handedly—those of Myers, Gurney or James; or of Stainton 
Moses and the spiritualists. 
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There still remains, however, great cause for gratitude to Mr. Grant. 
The mass of evidence for occult phenomena, even when co-ordinated in the 
service of an unsound theory, should be a challenge to the unconvinced, 
And the appearance of this book, well written, handsomely printed and 
bound, issued by one of the foremost English publishers of the day, may 
do its part to force the consideration of psychic phenomena on readers who 
stubbornly ignore any array of facts not presented under a contemporary 
imprint. 


V.S. M. 


FROM ANCIENT EGYPT? 


Arter Tuirty Centuries by Frederick H. Wood, Mus. Doc. (Lon 
don, 1935; Rider, 3/6.) 


“The unique Lady Nona’s case . . . carries us much further towards 
the proof of immortality.” This is the dictum of the veteran psychical re- 
searcher Signor Bozzano. 

The special interest of the book does not consist merely in the fact 
that the source of the communications, as indicated in the title, claims to 
be one who lived on the earth thirty centuries ago. That claim may awake 
scepticism in the reader, for it is easier to make than to substantiate. The 
unique value of this book is that it offers solid evidence, of a new kind, in 
support of the claim. If the reader rejects this claim he is still confronted 
by evidence which is a challenging problem. 

A concurrence of circumstances has conspired to make the production 
of this book possible. The author, a doctor of music, was led to take an 
interest in psychical research in the usual way, that is to say by the sud 
den death of his brother. After he had received evidence of the brother's 
survival which satisfied him, he had the good fortune to meet among his 
pupils with a lady (of whom he writes under the pseudonym of Rosemary) 
who in addition to her artistic and intellectual faculties possesses psychic 
faculties in a remarkable degree. At first, she had no inclination to er 
courage their development, and but for contact with Dr. Wood she might 
never have done so; happily her interest was aroused by what he told her 
and under his wise and discriminating guidance her gift has developed and 
has become of real value in this research. The scrupulous care with which 
Dr. Wood made his notes, and his recognition of the importance of sift: 
ing and critising, have been above praise. Had he been less observant and 
more credulous the value of the communications would have been great: 
ly damaged or completely destroyed. He kindly showed this reviewer one 
of his many volumes of notes which show what care and patience have been 
exercised over this matter. 

Another circumstance which has been an essential factor in the pro’ 
duction of the work is that Mr. Howard Hulme read the article published 
in the Two Worlds journal, in which Dr. Wood wrote of the Egyptian 
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control, the Lady Nona. Mr. Hulme is an Egyptologist who has com- 
piled a dictionary of hieroglyphics. He obtained an introduction to Dr. 
Wood. His purpose was to get information which might assist him in his 
study of the old Egyptian language; but at that time all the communications 
had come in English, and however interesting might be the accounts of 
life in Egypt received in this way, Dr. Wood understood the canons of 
evidence too well to imagine that those accounts would satisfy a critical 
student as evidence of Nona’s independent identity. He answered Mr. 
Hulme’s inquiry but did not consider it further and had almost forgotten 
it when, three months later, Rosemary said that she had “heard someone 
say ‘“Ah-yit-ah-zhula”, and added that she thought it was a phrase of fare- 
well from Nona at the close of the sitting. 

Dr. Wood transcribed the sounds, which his trained ear registered, 
and sent them to Mr. Hulme: it proved to be an Egyptian phrase, trans- 
lated by Mr. Hulme as “Saluted art thou at the end”. Since then over 400 
sentences have been forwarded to Mr. Hulme and translated by him. More- 
over, the terms employed have enabled him to date the period at which 
some of these particular speech idioms were in use, that is to say 2400- 
1356 B.C. Since the Lady Nona used these terms, may we assume that 
she lived at that period? ‘Was she’, Dr. Wood asks, “truly the wife and 
queen of Amenhotep III and is her story true?” The fact that he puts 
this remark in form of a question is indicative of the cautious quality of his 
mind, and disposes the reader to appreciate the significance of the further 
question he poses: “Assuming that this soi-disant Egyptian lady were the 
personality she claims to be, endeavouring . . . to establish her identity to 
a sceptical generation and among an alien people, what stronger evidence 
could she afford than a language test of that remote period, spoken fluently 
through a partially entranced medium, and intelligibly translated through 
a stranger 200 miles away, who is an authority upon a recondite branch of 
knowledge, the experts of which could be counted on one hand?” (p. 73.) 

The more steadily we consider the concurrence of circumstances which 
has led to the discovery of such a remarkable type of evidence, the more 
profoundly impressive does the sequence of incidents appear to be, and 
the more strongly is the reader disposed to share what is evidently the 
author's own opinion, although expressed with the caution which would 
have fitted him to be either a Doctor of Science, or a Doctor of Law, if his 
talents had led him to adopt either of these professions. 

There is one episode which is so significant that it must be mentioned 
here. In order to test Nona’s understanding Mr. Hulme carefully worded 
a question in the Egyptian Language, and sent it to Dr. Wood who. com- 
mitted the syllables to memory and then uttered them as a question to 
Lady Nona (not knowing what they meant). The question included a 
worl that had two separate meanings (as, for instance, our own word 
“blow” stands for both a noun and a verb). It signifies “Hail!” and also 
“protect”. Mr. Hulme used it in the first sense, “Hail to thee Princess 
Nona!” But Nona used it in the second sense, replying, “Protected ones 
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are we!” (\Surely this rejoinder indicates indisputably the independent 
mind of one familiar with the Egyptian language? 

With a mass of material before him the compiler has shown great 
skill and discrimination in selecting for a small volume the most impressive 
incidents and some of the most arresting communications on spiritual mat- 
ters. The book ought to be in the hands of every serious student who can 
appreciate such an important document, and the low price at which it is 
obtainable should insure it a wide circulation. 


HELEN ALEx. DALLAS. 


MORE JASTROWISMS 


WisH AND WispoM, by Joseph Jastrow. (New York, 1935. Apple 
ton-Century Co. 394 pp. $3.50.) 


The subtitle of Dr. Jastrow’s book, “Episodes in the Vagaries of Be- 
lief”, is well chosen: Dr. Jastrow being one of the most curious of all the 
episodes of credulity. As is well known, he rejects in toto all claims for 
faculties and phenomena falling outside those at present accepted by or’ 
ganized science. At this late date there is of course no profit in discuss 
ing the peculiar critical standards by which Dr. Jastrow arrived at his 
fixed conclusions. For forty years he has shown himself to be impervious 
to facts, to logic, to appeals to his scientific conscience or his sense of fair 
play. He must merely be accepted for what he is: a bigoted mechanist 
with a taste for meddling in the occult. 

As is usual in Dr. Jastrow’s handling of these topics, lack of discrim- 
ination is the key-note: lack of discrimination in the field that makes de’ 
mands on the discriminative faculties greater than any other. In his new 
book we find lumped together haphazardly every kind of unusual claim, 
with no slightest recognition on the author's part that some are better evi- 
denced than others. Dr. Jastrow ransacks history for some of his ma- 
terial—he gives us brief sketches of Alexander the wonder-worker described 
by Lucian, Jerome Cardan, Paracelsus, Mesmer, among others—but whether 
old or new, fantastic or puzzling, exploded or substantiated, the treatment 
accorded each is the same. 

The famous imposters Leo Taxil, Kaspar Hauser, and Mme Blavat- 
sky are placed beside the Versailles experience recorded in An Adventure, 
Bligh Bond's Glastonbury records, and Patience Worth. The electronic 
vibrations of Abrams are for Dr. Jastrow a problem of no greater simplic’ 
ity than is Palladino. Psychometry and ectoplasm are placed on the same 
footing with palmistry, numerology, Reichenbach’s rays, and the fossils 
of poor Professor Beringer. The movements of Clever Hans, the Elber 
feld horses, and Rolf the Mannheim dog are considered data of the same 
kind as the productions of the most gifted automatists. (Needless to say, 
of all automatists it is to Helenc Smith that Dr. Jastrow gives the most at’ 
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tention, excepting only Patience Worth—and of the latter he still holds 
to the “Ozark dialect” theory of the origin of her manner of speech!) 

An illustration of Dr. Jastrow’s state of mind may be seen in the fact 
that in discussing psychometry he selects for treatment—not Pagenstecher’s 
Senora Reyes de Z., not Prince’s Mrs. King, not one of a score of authen- 
tic cases—but Buchanan and Denton, the last-century amateurs whose 
work has not been taken seriously from that day to this. Another illus- 
tration may be seen in his comment on the well-established faculty of 
dowsing: “Carefully controlled experiments of reputed diviners have been 
almost uniformly negative”. The unexpectedly generous “almost” of this 
fantastic dictum is counterbalanced by a summary of the late Sir William 
Barrett’s views on dowsing which is unusually perverse even for Dr. Jas- 
trow. 

Dr. Jastrow’s book has at least the utility of bringing together brief 
accounts of a wide range of interesting characters and incidents. The at- 
titude of the author will unfortunately prevent serious students of psychic 
research from profiting much by his industry. 


P.H. J. 


PSYCHIC EXPERIENCES IN FICTION 


THE Bopy’s Rapture, by Jules Romains. Translated from the French 
by John Bodker. (New York, 1935; Liveright, Inc. 448 pp. $2.50.) 


The first publication of M. Jules Romains’ epic novel of marriage in 
this country was in a limited edition, offered at a high price, in 1933. For- 
tunately, this year a regular “trade” edition has been issued, for this is 
one of the few novels of the period that are destined to endure beyond a 
season. It is seldom that a work of fiction is to be recommended to those 
who are seriously interested in psychic research. All too many novels and 
short stories which include incidents of a “psychic” nature, or are based 
on a pseudo-occultism, only make the follower of actual psychic happen- 
ings wince unhappily at their sentimental unreality, or exasperate him by 
their imperceptive attitude or their flat hostility to his difficult subject. 

But M. Romains has written a novel which is also a psychic docu 
ment. Every page of this long book—it is really three complete novels 
bound in one volume—shows that there at last is an author who not only 
knows psychic phenomena by rumor, but who must have had his own first- 
hand experience of them. 

The basic story is very simple: Lucienne, a sensitive, lonely girl, and 
Pierre, young steward on a transatlantic liner, fall in love and marry. They 
marry, indeed, three times: once officially and legally, then with “the body’s 
rapture”, and, last, they have their marriage of the spirit. It is this final 
con-ummation—and not, with all due regard to those who choose the most 
sensational titles for books that can possibly be justified by their contents 
—which gives the novel its importance. 
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For, after a short and ecstatic honeymoon, Pierre must return to sea. 
Lucienne is unwilling to admit that space can operate as a barrier to love, 
and doggedly, faithfully, she sets herself to follow her husband in what is 
often called, for want of a better term, “the astral body”. She is success- 
ful, but unsatisfied. Until he shares this experience, too, she has not evi 
dence enough that she may not have deluded herself through the strength 
of her longing. She continues; makes him turn as though he felt a pres 
ence; makes him aware of a touch; finally, and most movingly, succeeds in 
being seen by him while his ship is still at sea. 

As the reader may see, this is a very different story from that with 
which novelists usually favor us—where the “subtle emanations” felt by 
one or another of their characters are left so carefully vague that if the 
sceptic prefers to believe that he is following a mere extravagant metaphor 
nothing in the text will dissuade him. M. Romains makes the literal ac- 
ceptance of this experience between his married lovers necessary to the 
appreciation of his book and there is nowhere so much as a hint that this 
might be, say, one of those remarkably but unimportantly coincident dreams 
so beloved by the novelist who lacks either insight or the courage of his 
convictions. 

Indeed the delicacy and accuracy with which M. Romains shows the 
growth of his heroine’s psychic perception are masterly as he follows it 
from its first faint stirrings in her before she meets the love which calls it 
out in its strength, to the reports of the difficult trances, done with almost 
tedious attention to detail, in which it comes to full growth. It is this de- 
tail which makes the book a psychic document of the first order, for with 
no more than these pages as guide an incipient “sensitive” might well work 
out his own psychic procedure. 

It would not be fair to give the impression that the book is without 
flaw. At the very end the novelist in M. Romains overcomes the observer; 
his hero and heroine, once transcendently married, agree tacitly to aban 
don all future ventures beyond the bounds of the body. This is unfor- 
tunate, for the world is full of those who would have us believe that there 
is a “Do Not Trespass” sign at the gate of the psychic realm, and this 
conclusion seems to give them one more argument. The author issues no 
such warning explicitly, and it is far more likely that, as a master of fiction, 
he realized that any further incident of the sort was bound to be anti 
climactic. However, this is a very small flaw in an important book, and 
this reviewer, for one, will continue to recommend The Body’s Rapture 
alike to sceptics and devotees of psychic phenomena. 


H. S$. N. 
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GIFTS OF BOOKS TO THE LIBRARY 


The attention of members and other friends of the Society, who have 
in the past been so generous with donations of books, is called to the fact 
that it is not only books directly on psychical research that are desired. 
The phrase ““—and bordering thereupon” in the statement of the Society's 
purposes covers a wide range of subjects, among the most immediate of 
which may be specified: normal psychology, abnormal psychlogy, psycho- 
therapeutics, hypnotism, dreams, conjuring; historical treatments of the So- 
ciety’s subjects, such as witchcraft, oracles, the sects and communities of 
which psychic phenomena are reported. Likewise books touching on the 
occurrence of phenomena among non-civilized peoples, usually classified 
under “anthropology.” 

The increasing application of scientific methods in psychical research 
calls for extensive amplification of the Society’s collection in various fields: 
not only in the biological and medical sciences, but in mechanics, electricity, 
optics, acoustics, photography, dermatoglyphics, graphology, etc. The lit- 
erature of the law so far as it relates to testimony and evidence is also one 
of the bordering topics, the same standards being generally applicable in 
psychical research. 

There are also several still larger subjects which it has always been 
desired to have well represented in the Library, though less completely than 
some of those mentioned above. Thus religion is on several sides closely 
bound up with the Society’s special fields: particularly religious psychology, 
conversion, miracles and the other reported phenomena of sanctity; demon- 
ology, and mysticism in all its phases, including those cults and private re- 
ligious variations which shade off into the kind of experience and belief called 
“occult.” Many of the aspects of Oriental and other non-European re- 
ligions are conspicuous in this respect. Besides these special topics, it is 
desired to have a full selection of standard and modern works in the general 
field of religion. 

This latter kind of desideratum applies also to other subjects not di- 
rectly within the Society’s working progrm: for instance, philosophy, litera 
ture, history. As an illustration of the scope for the Library that has al- 
ways been in mind, it may be mentioned that the Society’s founder, James 
Hervey Hyslop, gave to the Society his very fine philosophical library, as 
also a number of literary and historical works. These departments of the 
collection have been very little added to in recent years, though in need of 
supplementation. 

in connection with these broader and possibly irrelevant-seeming fields 
two things are to be remembered: that psychical research touches on near- 
ly every department of human thought and activity, so that the reference 
library could scarcely be too large to meet occasional needs and provide 
valuoble material; and second, that if psychical research ever comes into 
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its own as a major department of investigation, perhaps the next great one 
to which science will turn its concentrated effort, then the American So- 
ciety will inevitably become the center—as Dr. Hyslop dreamed that it 
might—of a group of co-operating scientific bodies carrying on special sub- 
divisions of the work, for the needs of which the reference library would 
have to be one of the finest anywhere. Quite apart from the financial 
burden involved in any rapid expansion, the books themselves required for 
a first-rate scientific and scholarly library are not always to be found at will, 
but often have to be sought over a long period. Those who look hope- 
fully on the tasks to which the Society is devoted will bear these possible 
future developments in mind. 

Files of periodicals and reference books, in particular, are desired, and 
are usually too costly to be purchased from the Society’s funds. Thus it may 
be mentioned that the file of Mind is far from complete, there is no set of 
either the Catholic Encyclopaedia or the Jewish Encyclopaedia, nor has 
the latest edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica been acquired. Reference 
books on special topics are likewise in need of supplementation. 

Friends of the Society who contemplate disposing of their books, not 
only their books on psychical research, are urged to communicate with 
the Society and ascertain whether some of their books would not fill needs 
in the library at Hyslop House. Also donations of funds for the purchase 
of books will be gratefully received, and acknowledged in the JourNat. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF BOOKS 


The Society has received, through the kindness of the widow and the 
son of the late Alfred H. Bataille, a generous gift of books. Mr. Bataille, 
who was a member of the Society, died on February 12, 1934, at his home 
in East Orange, N. J., having requested that his books on psychic research 
be given to our Library. 

The Bataille collection is the most extensive the Society has received 
in several years. It numbers nearly one hundred and fifty volumes, to 
gether with a large quantity of periodical and pamphlet material. The 
books are mostly modern, constituting a fine selection of the books on psy 
chic research that have appeared in the last thirty years, as well as a few 
older books. They will add substantially to the number of “lending dupli- 
cates” at Hyslop House, besides replacing some missing items and supply 
ing a few not previously acquired. A full set of the publications of this 
Society is included, also a full set of the Boston Society’s publications and 
most of those of Harry Price’s Laboratory and of the Hyslop Foundation. 


The material is now being stamped and catalogued, and will soon be 
available. 





